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the building of roads, and constructing a great variety
of public works, appointing officers and marking
out their duties. It can express its will in these par-
ticulars only by declaring it in writing, but such
declarations are not in the strict sense laws, because
they are not designed to regulate directly the con-
duct of men in their dealings with each other. Such
acts are really nothing but expressions of the cor-
porate will of the State in the transaction of its par-
ticular business.

Legislation does, however, in a large number of in-
stances express the will of the State in relation to
conduct, and its acts of this nature are without
impropriety styled laws. For instance it confers
upon individuals the power of acting under cor-
porate forms and prescribes numerous rules to which
such action must conform, thus laying the foundation
for the law of corporations. It imposes upon the
people generally many duties such as the payment
of taxes, the rendering of military service, etc., and
its acts of this nature affect conduct, but incidentally
only, their chief object being to create efficient in-
strumentalities for enforcing and aiding the funda-
mental law of custom.

Between legislation, even when thus embracing the
commands of the State aimed at conduct, and the
unwritten law, the difference is, we might say, world-
wide. The former is made by a single human person,
or by a very few persons, and necessarily exhibits the
imperfection and error which attaches to all such
works. It is created by a breath of the human will
and may be abrogated by another breath. The latter